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whose eloquence had done so much to weaken the position of
the king, and deserves to be compared, from its perspicuity
and its statesmanlike power, to the state papers of Mirabeau.
" The king is surrounded/' he wrote in the spirit of his speech
of July 3, " by persons whose affections are all centred on
Coblentz; must it not be believed that he shares their feelings ?
All the faults of his agents are disastrous to liberty; is it
not natural to attribute them to a secret combination with our
foreign enemies? Our means of defence are weak; they might
be all-powerful; our battalions are numerous but scattered,
and with plenty of soldiers we have no army. Who is the
natural subject of all fears and murmurs ? Surely it is the
man in whose name war is being waged against us, and who
nevertheless disposes our military forces as he likes best;
the man, to whose authority our defeats would be profitable,
and who for that very reason is presumed to be more interested
in our reverses than our successes. He has been cruelly de-
ceived, if he has been made to believe that all his duty is to
obey the laws of the Constitution. Not to violate the Con-
stitution is nothing. His oaths impose upon him also the
obligation to defend it; and he would betray it none the less
by a system of inaction than by a formal understanding with
the allied powers. These would be equal crimes in the eyes of
the nation, and would be judged with the same rigour. Per-
haps the king thinks there is courage in braving these sus-
picions, and dignity in shutting himself up in profound silence.
When these accusations are the cry of the people, it is neither
great nor magnanimous to keep silence; silence is rather an
acknowledgment of the faults of which he is accused, or an
evidence of most insolent pride towards the supreme accuser.
True glory, then, demands that he should justify himself by
conspicuous deeds, or solemn proceedings. I would add that
it is not orjy the security and the crown of the king which is
my subject here, but the safety of the country, and that the
country has the right to exact that Louis XVI. should do for
it what a sentiment of false dignity might prevent him from
doing for his own sake/' Vergniaud then recommends that